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* attributes, if your judgment was wrong and, (being human, you
repudiate nothing that may well happen to human nature1] all your
trouble ivill be superfluous, and you will inevitably be exposed to the
dread of being left in the plight of the rustic in the story. For he,
on seeing a wolf for the first time and at a great distance, stopped
and thus addressed Ms master, a raw youth whom he was accom-
panying. ' What do I see ?' he said. ' Without doubt it is an
animal; it moves and runs forward. But what sort of animal?
Surely one of those that I have seen already. Now wliat are they ?
The ox, the horse, the goat and the ass. Is it an ox ? No; it doesn't
have horns. A horse ? No ; you could hardly say it has a horse's
tail. A goat ? But the goat has a beard, this beast none ; it isn't
a goat. Therefore it must be an ass, since it is neither ox, horse,
nor goat' Now don't laugh, but wait for the end of the story. 'But
come,' said his young master, ' why don't you make out that it is a
horse ivith as much reason as that it is an ass ? See 1 Is it an ox ?
No; it doesn't have horns. An ass ? Not a bit; I don't see the ears.
A goat? No; it has no beard. Then it is a horse.' The rustic,
somewhat perturbed by this novel analysis, exclaimed: ' But it is not
an animal at all. Here are the animals I knoiv, t/ie ox, the horse,
the goat and the ass. It is not an ox, nor a horse, nor a goat, nor
an ass. Therefore' (with great triumph} ' it is not an animal, and
hence it is non-animal.' Here is a stout Philosopher for you, bred
not in the Lyceum but in the coio-house! Do you -want to err in his
company ?

* Enough,' you say, ' I see your point. But the rustic's error lay
in thinking (though he did not openly mention if) tJmt he had seen all
the animals, or that there ivas no animal besides those he knew. But
what has this to do with the matter we haw in hand ?'

Well the two cases are as similar as a couple of glasses of milk*
Don't pretend. You too keep something suppressed in your mind.
Is it not this: 'I know everything which has anything to do with
or can possibly have anything to do with the body.' Or this: 'Nothing
belongs to the body except what I understood belonged to it formerly' ?
But if you did not know everything, if you have omitted even one
thing ; if you have ascribed to the mind anything that really belongs
to the body or to something corporeal, e.g. the soul2; if you ivere
wrong in separating thought, sense, and imagination from the body
or the corporeal soul; if you suspect, I add, that you have erred in

1  Of. Terence, Heautontimoroumenos, Act i, Scene 1, v. 25.
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